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air until asoil proper for its nourishment is presented, on
which being deposited it springs up of various appear-
ances according to the principle of the seed and the
nature of the recipient. It is extremely difficult to give a
logical definition of what constitutes a fungus. It is not
always easy with a cursory observation under the micro-
scope to determine whether some appearances are produced
by fungi, insects, or organic disease; experience is the
safest guide, and until we acquire that we shall occa-
sionally fail."
A very large number of fungi are known to naturalists :
the Index Fungorum JBritannicorum mentions 2,479
species of British fungi alone. It is obvious, therefore,
that the study of this very extensive family of plants is a
science in itself, and that any attempt at a detailed
account of its arrangement would be outside the scope of
this work.
The growth of destructive fungi or the revegetation of
timber requires air, light, and moisture. Organic matter,
such as timber or dead wood, containing nitrogen, is very
susceptible to the action of moisture and varying tempera-
tures, as the nitrogen, not possessing any great affinity for
the other elements contained in the wood, favours decom-
position or decay. When this decomposition has once set
in the germs of cryptogamous plants, possibly deposited
in the structure during life by the sap whilst circulating,
develop with great rapidity, and help the action of
the other causes which produce eremancausis or slow
decay.
Figs, i and 2 are two views, for which the writer is
indebted to Messrs. R. Wade, Sons & Co ., Ltd., of a wood-
destroying fungus (Lentinus Lepidus) growing on a red fir
sleeper in South Dakota, U.S., and Fig. 3, reproduced from
an illustration given in the Allls-Chalmers Bulletin for